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The Unrevealed Religion. 



It lia> been attcuipled. ni:my times iVoiu \]n< 
]»latlorm to show tliat all things jji the realm ni* 
plixsical nature, in animal lite or in Iniman eon- 
sci<)nsness and volition, ai-e nnder the dominion of 
the law of* uTow ill and of decay. ( ii\en moral ajid 
religions suscept il>ilities. hov\ever ('on>i)ieiions or 
ol)scnre. increase or dimimitioji of such siiseepti- 
hility mnst he attained tlrron<ih a ehanue by mi- 
imte nrjjdations. as the mind become- opened or 
closed {o the rece[)tion of tnith. to the iiatherinii- 
of St i-eniith i'rom e\er<ise. and of w isdom from ex- 
perience. 

It doe> n<»t allei-t tliis trnth.th:it jK'ople some- 
time> maivc rapid pi-oi-ress vU- declin(\ One may 
be instantly con\erled to a Jiew trnth.like Sanlof 
'I'arsns. to ontward ajjpearance. and to the self- 
conscionsness even: for <^ro\vth is noiseless and 
may be nnnoticed l)y one's self, till some crisis re- 
\e;ils onr nm'econni/.ed chan«^e. 'I'he •• new birth** 
of the mind, like the physical birlh. may fail to 
impress itself np(m the attention until lonu" after 
it has taken place, lint consider -convei'sion '* 
nnder an\ liuht whatever, this development of the 
moral and reliuions sentitnents is oidy explaina- 
ble at all on the <iroiind of an inherited or ao- 
(piired capacity to receive truth and accept ti'ood. 
jiot fr(/m authoritative i-evehition. but tVom soiii-ceM 
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\vlH>lly iinrevejiled lhr(>u<>'li AvritttMi or spoken 

" Were not the eye receptive of the sun, 

No sun for it coulci ever shine ; 
By nothing God-like could the heart be won, 

Were not the heart itself divine." 

1 do not intend to discuss the nierits of clMinied 
ivvelntions. For tlie present purjjosi' we inny 
treat the IJihlensn revehit i(»n (achiini by the way 
it now liere makes for itself) eontaininn" the will 
and Mord of (iod. Still it must be interpreted b\ 
the demonsirable and nnnttei*ed law of Nature. 
Indeed that w hich conies under the head of re- 
vealed words, conies tons throu<ih the capacities 
of human thou<iht and susceptibilit \ , to s;iy noth- 
inii" of the w ritin^- beinii' done by human hands, 
and renderings ot interpretations throuiih human 
in<»ejmity and reason. For that can ])e no revela- 
tion Avhicli lias not adaptjitioji to the cai)acity to 
w liieh it is made. 

A (juestion of vital importance arises hei'e: 
Is the revealed word, whatever that may be. tode- 
termine ajid limit the demonstrations of human 
e\i)eriejice and investi«iation. or is the uni'evealed 
or demonstrable truth or relii^ion to serve as --a 
canon of interpretation" to what may be found 
written? Ui)<)n the answer to this simple (pies- 
tioji tunis tlie decision we must make as to that 
attitude which the nominally riirisiian Church 
has occupied, for nearly the whole period of liei* 
existence. For early in her liistor\ she scornfully 
abandoned, if she ever embraced, the simple si)irit- 
uality of Jesus, Avhitdi makes experience the test 
of all faith and dcx^frine. He ap[)e:iled to whtit is 
in Man, not to w hat was in books. These he often 
quoted to condemn by ai)[)eal to positive know 1- 
edji>e. The pure ajid spii-itual he educed froni the 
li^ht of Xature, the sunshine and the rain and the 
upsprin<^'in<^' germ. 

Tli& di(;tum of the (1iui-(-h on the other hand, 
at lejist since she aspired to tempoi*al power, has 
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l>eeji avitlioritative and liierarcliit;. AVhalever we 
owe to the lmmaniziiii»- iiifiuen<-e associated witli 
the nieiirories of her rei<>ii. is due to the imrevenle<l 
truth which flesu^ livaL and which lias t'oiuul ex- 
pression in every a<ie in and out of the clinrcli. 
tlirou<ili the lives of trne and n<^hle men. 

The modern theoloitian admits the testimo- 
nies of Natnre. and that there is w natural i-eliiiion. 
lie does not object to call natnre an earlier revela- 
tion, which leads up to that more spiritual life 
and activity which disrin<iuishes the morally re- 
li<^'ions now. His fallacy consists in supj)(»sin«2 
that a written. printe<l or spoken \\(>\\\ has divine 
power in itself to elevate man's moral and reli- 
<iious hein^-. He also errs in the order he as^iiins 
to these two p:irtially independent s(»urces of 
truth and uood. The natural <iro\Nth of e\<'ep- 
tionally lifted oi- circumstanced individuals le.ids 
to the conception of theoi'ies ajul hypotheses, lead- 
in<i' a<iain to observatiiui and experiment and prac- 
tical realization, it is plain theretbre that the 
theoretical or suppositions teiichiuii" throuiih writ- 
ten words, or <»ral communication of necessity pre- 
cedes the demonstrable or j)ractical acceptajice. 

The writer of the tirsi chapter of ( ienesis oavc 
exju'ession to an hypothesis ot the oi'inin (U* licne- 
sis of the external world and of man. m hich was 
followed with moditical ions b\ Jew . dirisiian and 
M(»hammed;m till w ithina few hundred \ivirs. it 
is wonderful that in <»eneral order and devel(»p- 
ment it coincides to so oreat a de«iree with the 
"development theory** or evolution, which (huu- 
inates scietititic thouiiht to-day. 'I'hese them'ies 
are due mainl\ to the progress of demoi»s(rable 
knowled<>e in the present centurx , and w hich has 
become the true interi)reter of the ancient myth. 

The same is true of the m;nmer in which it 
was attem[)ted to account for the existence (►f the 
minbow, whether by the bioi»rai)her (►f Xotdi, <.r 
by the equally beautiful Indiaji leiiend. MiMk'rn 
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srieiice litis iiilerpreteJ that i-evela(ioji. niitl sliowii 
by Avliat inivaryi]i<:' laws "(iod has set his [or the 
<>reat chieftain's] Ixjw in the clouds.*' 'I'lms sci- 
ence ever explains, confirms or coi-rects hypothe- 
sis. pro])hecy and i-evehition, i.n the moral and 
si)iritnal realm as well as in the physical. Man 
can make no Mt tempt to practice any maxim or 
precei)t of mornls or reli«zi<>n. hut he hriniis it to 
the crucial test of its utility. He must hy this in- 
ter[)ret its dou})tful mejininji" and ])ro\e its ;i<*cor<l- 
ance with fact, or reject it as worthless. 

The spirit of authority would make revelation 
the interpreter of fact, (lenesis is to interpret 
ideology, prophecy to determine hisiory. and reve- 
lation to ci-eate reilities. This is seen in the >t!ite- 
ments of the New Test:nnenl. where it is s:iid 
thiuiis were made to occur thjit certain •• sci-ipturcs 
miglit he fultilled." I am sure that it is sife to 
say that if that was not the i-e;tson why the facts 
occurred, it was ;it le-ist why they wei'e said to 
have occurred. The hicts were mtide to lit the 
pi%»phec\', or the i)ro]>hecy was made after the 
facts occurred. 

To the test of i)ractical experience, and the 
;4'ood resulting* to mankind, all systems, hypothe- 
ses ajjd revelations must he and in the end will he 
suhjecte<i. IJrahmainsm. r>uddhism. Stoicism, 
]*arseeism. Mohammedism, JiKhiism. Christ ism 
Moi-mouism. or ism of any kind which can stand 
the test of the "greatest good" will ultimatel\ 
prevail, or rather so much of either as is proved 
good by the test of ex})erience. None i'anv but 
what the g-ood in their peculiar system will con- 
tinue; it is the evil they think they see in others 
that they feai*. But time will set all tliijigs right, 
and make all things equally clear, which embrace 
the g-ood. 

I wisli to digress here to say that I use the 
term Church not at all iji the sense of a voluntary 
association for ])U]'])oses of mutual im])rovement 
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\m I liTowtli ill tlie moral mikI spiritual life: nor of 
tlie coiiscK'ialioii ot" siidi bodies in a wider imion: 
unless it be for the ])uri)ose of eoinpellin'i- tlie cre- 
denre of mankind: nor \et in tlie sense of a dis!in<'t 
])od\ prolessiiio- certain fait Ijs and (bx-triiies: to all 
snch \\\y criticisms of the cbiirdj do not a))i)ly. I 
mean by chni-cli that s])irit of hierarchy which 
cl lims ))o\\ei's derived from a sn])reme beini!" with 
anlh(U'ity to e\er.-i>e s])ii-itnal and temi)oral do- 
minion over ihe woidd. in t hose count rie> whei'e. 
;is in mo<l ('hri>tian nations, theiv i< a union of 
('hnrch and State. huuKin freedom lia- little to 
hope for: but the hi<lory of the ei)is -opicy and 
e\'e!i of the presbyterx i<al>ofull ot enmil\ to tree 
ins! ilutions. They are both monai'chical ajid hos- 
tile to all exercise ot' honest thou^'ht and to the 
s<»\'ereiii"nty of t he indixidual nnn or woman. It 
is in the ntHnre of all orii-nii/ed i)Oiiie< to absorb 
vilality and strenizlh fn^m other form<. 

As 1 jjointed out lo you a few week^ -ince. re- 
veiled r(dii:i(m is the teichinii of truth: the form 
mosi available tbr the instruction of the infint 
mind. Hence i[ i> u>uall\ >ymbolical. Allei:<»- 
rie< abound in it. like ihe siory of tlie(iarden of 
Ivhai. The t i-ee< i>-emi)le and choose the bramble 
inish to rule ovei- them as kinn'. Sacred dramas, 
like th;it of Job: of donah and the whale: ot' the 
three W(H-thies walkini!' in lire: t he folk-lore of the 
'I'eutons and Sea iKJina vians and the beuitit'ul tra- 
ditions of our Indians are inu>t ration^. Ana in the 
parable> of the ( iospeN are in point, in whicli it i< 
Slid that .I(^<ns "spake not to tlnan without para- 
bles ;it an\ time.** 

The (']iur(di ]iti> found it more favorable to 
her exercise of irresponsible and w ily brutal pow- 
er, to make nlleu-ories reui like history, tind to pas< 
otl' parables for faets: to insist on a literal inter- 
pretation of assumed divine comnnmieations. 
which were ori<iinally <iiven in hii:lil\ liuurative 
phrases: and to disere<lit science, the unrevealed or 
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(leiiKmslrnble word of ( i<Kl. niid \i^ whicli iiiMit cmd 
only Mttnin by p.'jlienl iji\ e>ti<iJiliou nnd pr.icti- 
(*iil experiniont. (iod docs jjolhiii<:' for us v, liicli 
\ve cnii do for oni's(.»]v('s. 

I ouiilit j)erli:ii)s to more (dcn-ly {'.\j)l;rm w linl 
I me:iji by tlic tenn dod, to w liom I nsci-ihe bolb 
word and work. I use it in no nnllii-oponiorph'n- 
sense. I'rom Ibe [)ersonific;i( ion of ( iood Jind l^\il. 
♦^•ods botli benevolent ;uul ni*de\v)len( hixc iH'en 
pietui-ed to tbe lininiin mind i/i linm*in form, and 
witli attributes, passions and iinpulse>. which 
wt)uld snbjeei them l<»all llie limiiat ions of our 
hiimaji Jiature. The lei isch. the i(h>l. 1 he ;Li(>tl-nian 
and the i:"od-\\ (.rd are surcessix'ely jbrmeil b\ the 
mejital effort of the liinle heinu UKin t«> iir.i^p the 
ineomprehensible. tlie unconditioned. I einph>y 
the teian to siiiiiity that all-pei'vadini:- l^ner<.i\ 
which is mainl'esled in the movement of all woi-ld>. 
all sid)s[;mce and all bein<is. and which impre>se> 
us as o(K)d or e\'il in proportion to our know ledue 
of and accord with the law s which <io\-ern mot ion. 
life, sense and thouiiht. To those w ho inlelliiicnl- 
1\' seek the <i-ood in all ihinizs. the nnknownble he- 
conies personitied as the "ex cr-lix inii and trm- 
Cod." 

To the spirit ol" iVaternily and i^'ood will, 
evinced in the tea<-hiii,if and life of ••the carpen- 
ter's SO])." we doublle<> (»\\e a Iribule of liraleful 
ackiiowled<ieme]il ; but with the ( 'hurcb. which ba> 
[)roj)hesied a]i(l lailed in his name. humanit> has a 
fearful Dalauee in account, llei- entire bistorx' for 
more than i'ourteen centuries (-an be traced >lep by 
step iji the blood of slau<ibtered victims, in reli- 
gious wars and in pei'secutions of e\ery etlbrt ol' 
men to ohlain free(b)m in act or thoui:ht. and in a 
recjord of brutal cruellies, which ha\'e jie\er beei.' 
e([ualled for inoenious atrocity b\ an\- barbariatis 
or sa varies. 

it was her delight to plunder ajid si)oil unbe- 
lievers and lieretics. Torture of ])od\ bv every 
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iiiiM^iiiiiiMo device, intejisilied mid ))i-()l(>ii;ied to llie 
iittermosi. wns m iis;nil menis to tlie <»rMtitic5itioii 
ol"a voracicuis rii)'icit\ or of a more tlinii ditdxdi- 
cmI reveiiiie. l»iinniiiis. dro\VMii»<is. perses-ulioji- 
for sim])]e o])inioirs <ike. de>lrn<*ti<;j) oj* works of 
science, intlictioii ot" tliedeilh pen-ilty tor witcli- 
crnt'l and otliei' wholly iniauiiiarNcrimes. are >oine 
of t he couiils ill tliat iiidictmeiit a<:ain-t the hier- 
archtd -pirit which (daims to be ( iod-appi/nited 
and ( iod-eiiipow ei'ed. She imin'isoiied. tortured 
and openly murdered I he apo>l le- of < ieiice in all 
tho-e ai:'e< who s<»i|oht to make known to men 
tho<e facts in beinii". tho>e demoiivi r.ible truths ot" 
the univer>e and ol life, not rexealed in the table- 
aiKJ alleiioriesada j)ted to I he (diildhood ot'thei-ace- 

To tuaintain heiv<n j)reuiacy and retain her tute- 
lary powei". slie ha< <et U]) authorit v a- par.nnount 
to liaith. fable to fact. di>-ai-ded human experience 
and crucitie<l human nature upoii the altar of a 
i!loom\ superstition and a caiilini:- hvpocrisv. 

r»ut we need to discrete all thivfroui the spir- 
itual tea(diinizs of the Xa/arene. They have no 
rational connection with each other, and are allied 
only in the false »diim the("hui"(di make>tobethe 
iiit(M'i)reter of hi< life ami doctrine. i)Ut with which 
in truth she has uothini:- in common. 

That the Uible is a revelatiui of what i- posi- 
tive, or demonstrable truth, is not now conti'iuled 
by intelli^-ent theoloi^ia us. Some huiub-eds ot' dif- 
ferent cliurches or (a)mmunions iuter])ret it in 
widely dillereut ways. And some hundreds of 
thousands ot' ])riests, at immense (a>sl to the peo- 
ple, are employed to e\j)lain we(d<ly its proper 
meiniuiiand ai)))licat i(»n. The very claim of the 
(diundi to e.\j)ound the liible admits the necessity 
for a rule of interpretation. IJut s/te \\\\\M be the 
interprc^tiM'I Without her i: loss iry it is a book 
not to be studied or even i-eid by the lait\ I The 
experience of maid<ind throuiiii itnnumbered a<»es 
is held as nothinii' in (a>mj)arison w ith her forced 
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interprettn ion ol' fables. alle<>()ries. }):ir;il)k'> aiul 
(jiiestioiinble liislorv. Tlie inirexcMlcMl '-will of 
(i()(i " wliicli is hl'izoiR'd on cactn' inoiinlaiii lop. 
he.ird in the nturnnirini:- breeze and juoaninu sci. 
seen in (be openinii" bud and unloldinii- tlow er and 
felt in tbe sunshine and i-ain: all this is sheer im- 
pertinence in (•onij)arison ^\■ilh bei' traditions. 
These were transndtted orally for an indctinite pe- 
riod, then formed into fraiiinent:ir\ writiniis: then 
afier man} aizes compiled wilh other frii:"mcnl> 
into a hook and called (iene>is. and thi> la>(, after 
hujidreds of years more, was juined loolher w i-ii- 
iniz's. tradilioiral or historical and called the Penta- 
teuch. Aflei" t wo or inore inler\aN of hnndi'ed- 
td' ye!n'> e ich the Uibjc lirst appe:ir> in the I'ourlh 
(entury in the form it weirs to-day. 'I'he ( at li(»- 
lic and Protestant \er^ion> <litler w ididy siill in 
other respects than ai»oiit t he apocry ))h!i. and Nomc 
of the (dnirtdies attach to cert^nn of its bo<>k> mnch 
izreater iiiiporlaiice th:in to olher>. lint all oiMho- 
(h>.\ chni"ches ;;*ii-ee in this, that we jnn^l a How (he 
re\'ealed A\<>r(i to dominate science, the nni-e\('ale(l 
or demons(rable (rn(h (»r be damned. The tcs(i- 
monies of human experience, the aspiration- ot" 
lovinii- heai'ts and the sj)iritnal intnitionv <>f men 
must ii'ive ])lace (o it> strained inlei'ju'elat ion> ol a 
book, of the oriiiin or antboi'sbip <.f which we 
have li(( le sa( isfac((»i'y kn<»w led<i('. 

"The coidlic( of aiies" has (bus i>ecn pro- 
loji<ied be(weeji (he (linrcli and the man. 'I'he 
.tii'sl a d(;si;Li'niii^ii" oraani/e(l hieraivhy. bent on per- 
pctnatinii' its powcrajid prestiij-e: (he hisl with all 
his weaknesses ajid eiM'ors. struii'iilin^' foi* life and 
liber(\.a ciaicitied one made woi'se. not be((ei". by 
(h)<ijn;i(ic tea(dnn<i" and forced subjection to au- 
(hoi-i(y. 'I'hediurch has i'e(ained (he slndl and 
ti-adition of the sj)iritual things of the recedin<i 
a<^es. but the I'eal s[)iri( of the pianiitive <i-osj)els 
lias heen maijil\ brouiiht down to this a<re, be (he 
lieretics, dissenters, uon-cotdormists. r>ai)(isls. 
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(^)ii:ik(M-s. Sociiiijujs. riiixcrsalisis mihI A^iiosl ]«•>. 
N(»l nil iiisitince cnn he foimil in all hi-;t<>r\ w liciv 
tiic polilicnl nil(' of \\\r, H\\\\'i']\ ins iiol resulted 
iji the loss of civil libeiMy. in the detin'il.'it ion and 
deaeneracy of the peojjle. 

To its rule we owe lariitdy the suhjectioi! and 
deixMident state of woman. IVotn which she is oidy 
heuininna" to re<-o\ cr as the dawn of i he Twentieth 
('entui-\ steals on. |^>r the wojnen ol ( .reece. of 
the 'I'eulons. Scandinavians and harh-irians oeuer- 
ally were honored and i-e>i)ecied. and ejijoxed far 
more e«iualil\ ot prixileiie than l!ie ("hurch ha- 
ever sanctioned. A>i-eticism an<l the celil»acy of 
(he |>rie>lho(»d niiil rtdiiiious order-, i- ujaiidv her 
woi'k. It h'is cur-e<l the world for aiic- aiul i- not 
Jiow without it- inlluence tor evil. Ifeact i<»ji fr<»m 
this outrage a;L:ain-t nature pluniicd i»oth the 
('hur(diand the world for hundred- of vcir- into 
beastly seirsuMlity. wholl\' unknown to sjvaiie-. 
'i'he clci"iiy. and diuiiitarie- of the ("hur(di. both 
Protestant and (a tin die. were sunk in the Liro--e<t 
dei)au(dieries. Natural s»tns of INipe- aiitliardi- 
nals w('r<' honored with stations in (hurtdi an<l 
v'^iate and imposed as rulei'< ui>on the people. In 
Luther"< lime it was common to peddle aihance 
indulgences of il>c (hundi. not onl\ for the mo-i 
lo:it hsome vices. i»ul for heinous crime- not excepl- 
inii" robbery and mui'der. 

l*'rom condit ions .'ind inlluences like the^eour 
ow n aiie has iidierited nundi of it- sensual weak- 
JKvss. its morbid sent imentali^m and its tendency 
to cruelty and crime. Authoi'ily has been exalted 
nl)ove truth and reason, and the hi w s of moi-al con- 
<lin*t have been made of se(*onilary moment to njere 
speculali\e bidief and the mi^leadin^Li" assurance 
that mistakes in lite and hi j )ses I'rom moral> could 
be balaih'ed by a little pra\er to (^od. to his soji or 
his mother: or by an auricular confession to a 
priest, for a mojiey consideration. 

This attitude of the Ciiurch lowaril demon- 
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str.iblo triitli, to uiirevoiled rcliiiion. is fimdtmicu- 
ttilly ;m(i fntnllN- wnvni»-. 1( sjys, pru-ticiIlN : 
••Our cvviHl does not s(iii:n'c w illi Incisor wiili rci- 
soii. out tlh'it niMkcs it so mucli tlit' worse for tlic 
r-icts. niid as I'or liimi-iii ivison tlint must Ik' dis- 
(••irded wliencNCi' it (jiics; ions fcliiiions MUlliority I 
Xo iniitter if thnt ant lioi-it\- siys -('onn'. let n^ 
iT:is(Mi loiiCtlitM",* or, • ri-ovc all thiniis: li;)ld fa-l 
that w hicli is tiood.' " 

It is (dainied tli-it wc owr socic' y a nd ci \ili/i- 
tion to tlie ( 'iinrcli : and it i- asked ••what would 
tiie world he without ( "lirisl ianit y I "* ll i^ (juiie 
unnecessary to ask. •• \Vh;it would < diri<l iaini \ ))e 
without science." it we mean l)\ the lortnei". the 
doniijuiiu of the ('hurch. It can Ik' <een in Ar- 
menia, in Ai)yssinia. IJussia. Ausii-ia. Spain and Ii- 
al\' to-da\'. tlniUiih recent relief from tiie l(aniH»r- 
al t>ow'er of tiie Poi)e has iii\ en a new impelus to 
freedou) and ci\ ili/ation in the lasi-named coun- 
try. If the rule of a Church i^a\-e nn>ral. <»r<lerl\ 
society, those nat i<nis should ha\e heen the most 
advajjced nat ions of t he eirl h. insiea«l of heiiiif a< 
they are iji the lowest raid<s ot' all. in the human- 
ities ajid ametntes of social life. N(»! reveaii'd re- 
lij^ion. as presented h\ the ('hurch. ne\er has and 
never can reform the world. Its inlluence has 
been eoriaipt inji'. not |»urifyinii": disinte;:zratinii and 
<ajjt<a<i()nist ic. not unityiui:' atid harmoni/inii". It 
lias itself l)een lireatly modilied. humanized and 
ratiouali/ed wilhin the i)ast four huin'red \eirs. 
by tlie science and iVee thought ol" the world, 
whicli Jias sou^'ht in the fields of i)ositi\e kjiow I- 
edge the j^rotmds ol' etliical and s[)iritual truth, 
and ill demonstration, that unwfitten law of the 
universe, which ♦j;-overns liumtin relations, rights 
and duties. 

In uncivilized lands, revealed relij^ion lias no 
s^ilutary eflects. by tlie admission of its oavii mis- 
sionaries, tmtil methods of a Inirher civilization 
have been at)plied and the natives have been 
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1;m;ihl iiulusl ry. economy ujid llie social Airtne>. 
Tlie loachijin- of trad it ioi ml tlieolooy lo luileai-iied 
and sensitive [jeoples is seen lo l)e denioralizin^i" in 
ils le\'erisli excitenieiits and teinj>orar\ awaken- 
iniis. followed by inditlerence and relapse. The 
(•onse(jnen('(.' of the ( 'hni'dTs <lortrineof the Mes- 
siah, is aptly illusii-nied by the spread of ^lor- 
nioinsni. the ott- recurring" epidemic of Advent ism. 
in the jji-elension^ of nnmerous modern tnessiahs. 
like Schwcinl'niM h. and in late lamentable hidian 
ont breaks. All these ilbist rat ions show how cer- 
tain rexealcd relii:i(ni by itself tends to mislead 
and ijillale hnman bcijiu^. Avhen not snl>iected t«» 
Ihectilm tests (»!' e\)»ericnce and positive methods 
of thonj^ht. The rcve di'd is never to supercede 
the nnre\eiled or demoiisi rable. How e\er servic- 
able or cojisoliim' it m;iy be to the individual, it^ 
authoiaty en<l> with the person, and ca]i not riii'ht- 
lyorsilci\ be imiM>se<l upon another. 'I'he nnre- 
NC'iled. demonstrable truth, wliich is attained by 
oi)ser\at ion ol" facts or evolved fr<»m kno^^ lediie of 
t!ie operation of Nature's laws, must iic all«>wed to 
interpret an«l make plain all *:"ood cojitaiiied in 
any svmbol. tinure or authoritative utierance. in 
any sicred woi'd or book. 

^"on need have no feai" thai any truth will be 
<'\('r lost. It is the spirit ol* authority, ]iot of in- 
\"est illation, which ob-cures and seek> to supi>ress 
truth. IJut. we are told, this unre\e!iled reliiiion 
leads now here ! IJatlier. it leads every where. It 
e\i)lainsall myths and ailen()rie>: setile> or illu- 
nnnesall doubtful (jue^lions. Tlcit mind is in no 
at litude to accept truth which first determines a 
sul)ject or allows a church to deteianine it for him 
and then proceeds lo investio-ate it. Why need we 
be doiiiuatic about what is 1m Ik/ -There are 
more thin<is in heiven and earth, Horatio, thaji are 
(lre:imed o^ in your philosopliy." To both the 
iloiitnatic reli«iioinst and to (he d(>u'matic material- 
ist, we ma^ sav: ^'ou liave l>v no me;tns sounded 
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lo (heir (lei)tl]s or liei^lits. or leii<»ths or breiidtliN 
t!ie )iiysterie^ of all beino;. To bow to ajiVMUthor- 
ity, however anrieiit or modern or spiritual (»r 
[)hysieal, is reilly to turn our backs on truth: is to 
cease lo i^row as moral ajul iii(eHii»eiit l>eiii<>'s. 

'I'here <an no harm arise to one for acknowl- 
eduina" his iii'nor.ance of special subjects by his ef- 
forts to learn sonielliini:" \et unknown. Herein is 
seen tlie i1illei*ence between the honest seirchei* af- 
ter truth, and the interested adx'ocate of -jjlans of 
sil vat ion," schemes and theories (daimed in i)e de- 
rived from specitil utterances ot' intinite v\ isdom. 
bfit which ever beir the ear-marks of human as- 
sumption or stui)idity. and are <ienerally tlie de- 
vices of an or^'ajiized r-onspira»*\ to dominate hu- 
man thonii'iit. suppi-ess candid in<iuir\ and perpet- 
uate the dei)enden<'e of the poor and uididbrmed. 

Wliat jieed to disjjai'a^e the small condort and 
consoha t ion to l»e derived from natural ajid unre- 
vealed reliizion, which points to ••livini:- for oth- 
ers" MS a tiaie s<airce of hapi)iness, ajid to benevo- 
lence and truth seekinii" as the surest me^tinsof re- 
lief from sorrow . or seeks to lead men to rc<|uir(^ 
de»n()nstra)>le proof of a su[)ernal life? Why re- 
fuse to listen to the A^jiostic because he is liones! 
ajid bra^'e enough to tell >'ou he (b)es not kuon- to 
be true, Avhat the (linrch asserts to be true, w ith- 
out i)roofy Slie asserts tliijii^s upon a strained 
interpretation of a book, compiled from a lariix^ 
number of maimsciipis and as many writers, we 
kncnv not whom. Some of these were written, we 
know Jiot when oi* where, nor even iji wJiat lan- 
<^'uage. The> were voted canonical l)y a bare ma- 
jority of a council, after two thinls of its members 
had been expelled by the fiat of a half-converted 
pag-an emperor. The four (gospels were selected 
from a score or two of others ajid decreed the 
'* W^ord of God" to the exclusion of all the resf^ 
by a show of hands of unlearned, bigoted and ex- 
asperated priests, though uufiuestionably they 
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were originally writleu without any thought on 
the pari ol tlie writers thnt they were ever to l)e 
used as sucred hooks, and though ninny j)?iss'iges. 
and even whole chapters are held b\ the most 
competent critics to have been interpolated hun- 
dreds of years after the evejits they claim to de- 
s/rihe could have taken i)lace. 

And author! I y thus derived we are told must 
sttnid against the moral couvictiojis an<l spiritual 
intuitions ot great and good men of all ages and 
all climes \\ ho earnestly sought to know rather the 
unwritten "will of (iod" than the dictum of 
musty parchments, made or often altered at the 
behests of irresponsible power, not for the pur- 
])ose ot* freeing unmkind from tyranny, ignorance 
and error. l)ut to enslave and degrade them. The 
truthful man tells you frajikly he <b)es not kn(>w 
all about (iod and heaven and hell: even (juestions 
with the friend of Job whether by -searching you 
can iind out (iod." at all. As to a spiritual exist- 
ejice and life iieretifter. he does not think that can 
be determined by a balancing of texts -/y/vy (nul 
CO//." since an abundance of them can be found in 
tiie I)ible to j)rove or to dis[)rove it. And this 
same cojiHict of authority will be found in rela- 
tion to temperance, chastity and every subject of 
un)rals as well. 

The candid man ma\ have hopes and doubts 
as to futurity; but he is usually resigned to what 
is, to the will of God or to the inevitable. If 
there be a future life, it will be because // /.v, and 
not because it can be established by the authority 
of a council (as the synod voted unregenerate in- 
fants out of hell ), or by any meta[)hysical syllo- 
gisms from assumed premises. 

AV'e are imploringly asked: **If you take 
aw^ay Christianity, what luive you to give in its 
place? '' My dear friends. Gliristianity can not be 
taken from any one wlio has any of it worth keep- 
ing. Just imagine taking it away fnmi Ste])hen, 
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Peter. Paul, or John the hel(>ve(l (lisciple <\in\ 
writer of Iveveltitioiis. Siu-li are not opeii to a 
barii'niii. lie who is under tlie ijithience ol'the lite 
of oui' spiritual **el(ler brother." has jio thouu'ht 
of oiviijo' ;niy of it up. It is more of tlie s-nne 
kind that he requires, not an exehanue for sonie- 
thinu' diiferent. It is not foi- such that a uu'eiter 
and more intelleel nal i elision is jieeded. hut lor 
those who h;ive been driven to reject e\ery{hin^ 
he:irin«>* the senji)lanee of reliiiion. by the utter 
untruthfulness of •' the ('hurch machine" ns Fath- 
er McCillynn terms it. by her doctrine of an exclu- 
sive lieaven. her toiiure house and [>rison ot end- 
less lire. AVith his ho])e in an endless torment for 
others, in the •'[)eirl\- pites" admitting- to a vlo^v 
coi-poration. there al<o Ins died out of his mind 
all tendency to take lon<iei' on trust statements ot' 
any kind, and he noAv demands j)osiiive demonstra- 
tion of all assertions. For this surely the (hurch 
is uiiprepared and her impotence to re-ich or bene- 
tit him is cleiirly shown. 

It is jio loji<ier a (piestion whether tiie world 
shall have a revealed reliiiiim. inter}) re led or mis- 
interpreted by the Churcii. or a moie rational de- 
velopment of that faith -which works by love and 
purities the liearl," but of A\hich the Church has 
lost the key. but whether it slrill have an> at all. 
The C/hurch has ceased to minister to the spirit u-il 
wants of men. Eighteen ajid a hall" centuries she 
has thrived oji lier ever um-edeemed promise to 
bring' on earth a kingdom of peace and good will 
to men. h\ the name of the " Priii(-e of Peace." 
she glorifies frati'icidal WAii. To-day ever> ( 'liris- 
tian govennnent in Euro])e. which rules by her 
invented tictioji of **diviiie right," stands arnied to 
the teeth, ready to -cry liavoc, and let slip the 
dog's of war," on the slightest occasion for main- 
taining overgrown privilege and power. Priests 
form processions ajid chant 7e Dentin; for victo- 
ries over nations professing the same faith juid to 
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celebrate the slauohtei- of kindred i)e,>[)le and tlie 
ravaoe of their country. Nati(n)>; witli -(iJod 
in their constimtions** oo deliberately to war with 
each olher. invokin^i" the a>;si>tance of the same de- 
nominalioiril (iod in desiro\ini»' lives and devas- 
tat inu" homes. 

Xo I We owe little to theCluuvh. She loniz- 
aii'o attained >e,iilily. secojid childhood. Her in- 
thience no\\ is to disease and deiUh. l*ro_uress iji 
civil and religions freedom is indei)ted to her in 
no Vvay. We live in a count i-\ with some de<iree 
of civil and religions freedom. Jiot hectiuse of the 
••r>nlls.)f Poj.es.'* or -the thunders of the \'ati- 
can." the •• WestndHsiei* ( \Mtechi-m.** the Auiis- 
hurii' ('onfession. oj- the •• Tliir(y-nine Articdes.** 
hut heciuise of our National I )eclaration of Ijide- 
]>endence. Not to Cotton Mathei* or Jonathan 
Kdwardsare we inde1)tc;l for freedom i)ut t<> Uen- 
jamin I^'riinklin. 'I'homis .Jctlerson. i*atrick Ilem-y 
and Thomas Taine. 

The priesthood of the Church in S])ain is a<k- 
iuiz" now the re-e<tahlishment of --the Holy Inqui- 
sition, thtit Intidelsand heretics may be adequate- 
ly nunished." And i]i this country they demand 
the ejiactment of laws enforcin^u* the observance of 
the paii'in Sunday as a Jewish S-ibbath, without 
aiiy justitieatii>n froui the I5if>le oranx suiction of 
the eai'ly Churidi. They seek to disqualify citi- 
zens who will not t-ike a reli^'ious otjih. thou<ih 
Jesus prolnidted oaths. '|'he reco<»nition of (lod 
in the Consiilution is demandeil that so rulers, a])- 
[)eiling' to his autliority. may jio longer heed the 
voice of the i)eo[de. ^ly friends. I am speaking 
here to-niaht, not froin any voluntary sutterance 
of the Church, but- simply bei-ause slie no loji*>er 
lias power to prevent me or to send me to the 
stake if J persist. 

Will we not be admoiiislied by all this that 
we must test all i)retense of authority by the 
leaehings of jjersonal e\i)erieiice and the careful 
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ajitily.sis of those doctrines wliioli claiiii to elevate 
and eiJiiohle the inijid. *'The kiuii-dom of(iod is 
within you," or for you it is not at all. If you 
find not i)ea(*e and comfort and liope in seeking 
those foi- wiioni yon may live and lahor, I think 
you will tind little that is sitistactorx in the dog- 
mas and mummei'ies of a church, which tiius de- 
ludes the external sense hy holdinji" the words; of 
promise to the ear while hretikijiii" them to the 
hope: enticiji^" sou to ejidow hei- with your eirth- 
ly <i'()(>ds, the resnlt of your i)atient toil, in ex- 
change for a ** treisure in heaven *" she will ])rove 
ujrible to delivei'. Were n(»t the Church alre*uly 
a si)iritual hankru})t. there would have arisen no 
need for the doubter and A<inosti(! to (»tfer his 
poor comf()rt to those whom the husks of authori- 
ty can no lousier sitisfy. It is not because the 
Liberal has so little, but because he has so luuch 
to offer that the outcry is made. The rhurch has 
on hand her damaged stock of miraclesand charms 
to dispose of, a]id ca]i not ejidure the least rivali'\ 
of clean goods iji her husiness. While men lie 
prone in the ignorance ajjd superstition she has 
promoted, she can make a gainful sh(>w of her 
•*lIoly Coat of Treves." and her innnerous cast-otf 
garments ajid relics of a Christ who was *Mlead 
and bui'ied" more than eighteen centuries ago. 
She lias covered the living Christ so deep beueath 
her crumbling creeds and si)iritless cerenn>jiiesand 
extenialisms that the humanity of the nineteejith 
centnry can not find him. 

She mnst reverse her attitude to truth or pass 
away. Her revealed religion is hereafter to be in- 
terpreted by t lie um-evealed. "the law written in 
the hearts" and intelligible t(,) the reason and ex- 
])erience of men. That all revelation mnst be i]i- 
terpreted by the demojistrable and positive is so 
plaijj it caji hardly require illustration. Words 
are the expressions of thoughts, thoughts the con- 
cepts of things. We judge of a man's words ))y 
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Ills deeds. Laiio^mige. Avritteii or s[)(>keii. is siil)- 
ject to many sliades of nieiuiji*^. The reverence 
all freely render to the Nazarene (the Chnrcli can 
only seen re a formal one) is dne to what he did. 
jiot to what he said. Is it irreverent to apply the 
ssnne rule to what claims to he from (iod. -What 
is written" no lon^^er gains the mastery over 
meirs minds which it hehl dnrinir the childhood 
of the race. History and experience l)ring' us into 
direct contact with his nnrevealed will, which is 
found in the unvaryin<>- sequences of thijig-s. 

I am aware of the common plea of our teach- 
ers of si)erial intervention thatlTod is a sovereign, 
and has a right to i-c\'etil hiuiself in his own way, 
and we must not (juestion him or say. -What 
<h)est thou?-' Thtit is not at all the question lam 
l)Uttin<i-: but am simply asking. What has he re- 
vealed, and what is the canon of interpretation 
he has instituted? Is the universe to conform to 
words, or the words to the universe? It is not the 
rationalist but the su])ernaturalist who lias pre- 
scribed rules ajid conditions, possibilities and 
[jrobabilities, by which to determine what is or is 
not his word. 

elohn Austiji. thegre:it English writer o]i the 
Science of Law, lays the foujidation for the s<-ience 
by detining hiw as -a command from a superior 
to an inferior.** I'rom this premise as a loyal 
subject he argues the su[)erior and divine right of 
kings. As a good orthodox man also he traces all 
law ultimately back to (lod as the fountain head. 
lie was. however, too good a logiciajj and too rev- 
erent to fact to accej)t even the -ten command- 
ments'* as - laws proper.** He goes on to show that 
•*(u>d has set laws, revealed and unrevealed.** and 
that ^"the ujirevealed form a canoji of iiiterpret^i- 
tiou to the revealed.** The unrevealed law he 
<*laims to be the law of -the greatest good,** and 
that by tins the chan\cter of all laws, divine or 
human, are to be interi)reted. He thinks that man 
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comes into a kiiowled^ic of this ]nw throiiiili t'X- 
perient'C. and exact imdeiNtandiii^* of the nature 
and uses of Ininian c(>nduct, and that all laws e;i- 
acied by the State (H' claimed to be iweiled IVom 
(mxI are true and bindiniz" laws ojdy as they are iji- 
terpreted by this canon, and ai-e found to result in 
])roniotin<i' the Inippine^s and well beiui: of man- 
kind. 

1'hisrule must be s;i]] luoi-e imperative in the 
ijiterpretat ion of those laws of si)iritu!il iirowlh 
and life, ^e^ela lions ot which were faintly shad- 
owed forth iji the (^arly ti'iditiojis of ouj' I'ace. 
throuiih inspirit ions of peculiarly ecsialic minds, 
and which when imiocently tMnpl<»yed Icn e sei'\ed 
as intr(>dtictory to cleirei* ihouiihl and more man- 
ly <^rowth. A Imndi'cd xeii's >incc. this nation 
abjured the ••diviiie riu'ht of kiiiiis,** and of all 
rulers claimin«i' ant horit\ otlna- th;rn -the consent 
of tlie iioverned.** AVe have travelled very fai' 
away from that standard. ( )ur iioveiamient islit- 
tle nh)re than a p<>lice force to reiiulate the ])eople 
iii the interests of theii* taskmasters, our American 
phitocnicv. It is even now preparing- to ti-eat for 
the surrender of free spec -h and freed<nn in reli- 
♦4'ion to the Church, which is seeking alliance wit h 
the State that she may maintain her waning" ])ow- 
er, ])lunder the pooi". and sh'ire supremacy with 
Alammon. 

To the unre vended religion, that which springs 
fnnri a jjormal love of truth and justice and of 
freedom, the nice owes all its matei'ial, social and 
spiritual progress. ('ons])i(an>us amojig' the prac- 
tical teachers is the desus of Nazareth, a[)ollieo- 
sized by a priesthood siiturated with (Grecian 
mythology and subservient to the despotic power 
of imperial Rome. The Church has preferred a 
claim to a monopoly of Ids life and doctrine, ajid 
sought to sever him from liis relatioji to humnjii- 
ty, and so make him the [)roi)erty of an oligarch y,^ 
to be parcelled out to dehided victims, and create^ 
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;m exclusive traftie in ('lirislia]i .spiritUMl thiiiiis 
and ill (iodas well. The Jesus as he ai>[)e;trs to 
ituv simple rerjsui. is a brother ajid lover ot our 
race: an exeini>lar. we may reverently acknowl- 
edge. He made or authorized /fo irrllti^n rcr^la- 
tioH of truth. He lived it as it appeared to him. 
He attracted to himself the common ])eo|)le. -the 
))uhlicans and simiers.*' as the pharisees avowed. 
He founded ];o chur«*h. That ijivetition of Rome 
al)out lY'ter and the rock, is too thiii a forgery to 
<leceive ajiy l>ut willinii' dupes/'^ The chaiji of 
•• Apostolic succession " snai)s at the tirst link and 
fails to connect with him. Xor does he intimate 
a creed of a n\ kind, except trust in <i<h1 atid in 
himsell asa devotee of truth. His life was not a 
i-evelaiiou (»f a thinn'. hut the thinii" itself: as dif- 
ferent as is the i>icture of a r<>se fr(»m the actual 
openinif hud. The i)icture may he beautiful t(> 
lhee\e. but will become dim Avith ane. and has 
Uv) fraiirajice. Only the re:il and re])rodin-inii" rose 
is eidirely sat isfact<n-y. Iieliii'ion we shall con- 
tinue to have of some kind, if oid\ irreligion. 
<iod will be revereticed. Ihouiiii it be in the form 
of a stojie. sto( k. cat. cow. oi* of a man or of a book. 
<»r(>fa neii:ili<nj. a n<»-(rod. -a i)il ofnothini:' sur- 
rounded b\ sp!ice.'* Man can never lose his ail- 
miration of the useful, the be;mliful atid myster- 
ious. (weol(>;r> has by n;> meuis destroyed the 
longinii' which (Jenesis attenqUed to afatify, but 
otih extended and l)roadejied to us the m\ sterv of 



* The only other reference iu the Gospels i Matt viii. 17 i to 
any cliurct). whatever, is doubtless tea congregation or com- 
mune, although its close proximity to the binding and loosing 
prerogative 'on earth and in heaven, " indicates a possibility of 
priestly tampering with the text. It is plain, however, that the 
references here and in the Acts, where it is said " iSaul made 
havoc with the Church," etc.. apply to the community of believ- 
ers and not to any hierarchy whatever. The Church as I have 
defined it had no existence for centuries after. Though it may 
have grown from beginnings in the first century, no connection 
<."an be shown logically or historically, with the central figure of 
the gospels, whose name Jt wears with such brazen assurance- 
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tlie iiiiivci'se tu\(\ of our <nvii existence. The rniii- 
bow is not less beiutifVil ;nid wonderful to me 
tliuii to Noali, or to the nboriii'ines. because 1 im- 
(lerstaiid soinethiun" of optics and the refraction of 
li<^ht. The rose is not less attractive because l)ot- 
any has t;night us to analyze and classify it. The 
(lood of Truth, whether we woi'ship it as an enti- 
ty «U' as a personalitv, or conceive of it as imper- 
sonal, is an ever-livinii and persistent princij)le 
man can never ceise to rev(M-e and a<lmire. And 
his growth in knowled<ie and proiiress in all thiniis 
retining" and elevatin*4 to his nature will be pr<>- 
moted. not rettu-ded. 1>\ the ti'ue but um*evealed. 
and as yet -unloved religion." --The Ikeligion of 
Progress.** 
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INTR ODUCT ION. 

EQUALITY IN WAGES. 

The real question, between those who work 
and those who exploit their earnings, is the exist- 
ing disparity of wages. All production of wealth 
is co-operative, directly, or through exchange. 
The natural wages of labor, the entire wealth pro- 
duced, are now divided between the landholder, 
capitalist and worker. In order to obtain what 
even an orthodox political economist calls " a rude 
kind of equity," any exchange of equivalents, as- 
sumes freedom from restraint, on the part of either 
party, intellectual responsibility, general acquain- 
tance with values, and tolerable honesty of pur- 
pose. 

Now the man who exchanges the product of 
his labor, for the privilege of doing it, is paying 
tribute to privilege, and the price of no service or 
thing, for we mus. never lose sight of the fact that 
one's person, place and opportunity' belong to him- 
self, are really his property as much as the product 
of his labor. For they are a part of the universe 
which his vitality has moved and utilized as truly 
as the commodity he has produced. The soil he 
tills, the place and home where he dwells and 
works, "belongs to him in usufruct," as truly even 
as the muscular tissues he employs in labor, of 
which he owns the temporary use only. If his 
brain and muscle are property, which no other can 
claim, so is his home and physical environment. 
The province of exchange then is limited to those 
things which his ability has created outside of him- 
self, and which can be transferred without destroy- 
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ing his personality or depriving himself of oppor- 
tunity. 

Between property in occupied hand and prop- 
erty in vacant land, between voluntary and invol- 
untary service, between persistent and variable 
values, the distinction is so wide and marked that 
it can be ignored only at the peril of all social well 
being. 

Inequality in the wages of men existed before 
land monopoly or even slavery, which was yet old- 
er. Both of these barbaric dominations were de- 
vised to render perpetual such inequalities as at 
first normally arose between ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced parties, but which left to themselves would 
have been self-corrective, through a series of alter- 
nations, tending constantly to equilibrium. 

The abolition of slavery has set free these ten- 
dencies, so far as they were affected by ownership 
of the persons of other men. Abolition of the i^.o- 
minion over another's land ! vacant land owner- 
ship ) w^ould do vastly more to equalize the wages 
of mankind, but it is only as man shall grow in the 
exact knowledge of economical and ethical law, 
that the monstrous inequalities of social and indus- 
trial life will rapidly recede till they become lost in 
those gentle undulations necessary to prevent utter 
stagnation and inactivity. 

I desire to get this general subject before the 
thinking workers, and to direct their attention to 
matters illustrating the tendency of exact econom- 
ic law, in the absence of unjust class legislation, to 
reduce all unearned wages, now paid to landlord, 
banker or speculator, to a vanishing point. 



THE SOURCE OF INCREASE; ITS IDENTITY, IN ALL 
FORMS, ECONOMIC OR MONOPOLISTIC. 

Taking a look beyond the confusing polemics 
of social or political science and its bewildering 
terminology, let us institute an inquiry into the 
actual facts of wealth production, and carefully 
note what takes place as a result of associated in- 
dustrial effort. 

Given the two factors, ^' Man and the Land," 
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we find that the active agent is only able to labor 
while the waste of his system in such labor is sus- 
tained by necessary food, raiment and shelter, and 
that the land is only able to yield as its elements 
are returned to it. It is also necessary that the 
man should be able to rear a family, so that the in- 
dustrial force may not decline for want of new 
workers to take the place of those whose powers 
fail from age or other causes. 

Now it is a well attested fact that where the 
land is free, or comparatively so, and not subject to 
the payment of rent, the early settler with little 
capital other than his trained hands is able not onlj^ 
to sustain his life but to produce in a single season 
enough to support him for several seasons. It is 
also an established fact that the average worker un- 
der such conditions produces enough to support 
himself with the average family, and have left at 
tlie end of tlie year quite as much as he has con- 
sumed. This surplus then is the economic increase 
due to labor which under the different names of 
profit, interest or rent, is now exploited through 
various pretences and devices, by the landlord and 
other legally privileged orders from the ignorance 
and defenseless position of the laborer. 

It must be remembered, however, that this sur- 
plus product is in part owing to reciprocal aids re- 
ceived and returned between himself and neigh- 
bors, and in more general circulation to facilities 
for exchanging and transporting his commodities 
for other needed things produced by others ; for his 
labor however isolated then becomes social and co- 
operative, and so more effective. 

Upon this excess produced by labor over cost of 
support depended in past generations the very ex- 
istence of chattel slavery. Had the cost of slave la- 
bor at any time exceeded or even equalled the gross 
product, that form of slavery must have ceased 
from the direct operation of economic law. That it 
was approaching that state when abolished at the 
behest of moral sentiment, or rather to meet the ex- 
igencies of the State or the military necessitj^ is 
probable, for it was hard pressed by the more ef- 
fective wages system of labor, made indirectly com- 
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pulsory by class ownership of the other, the passive 
factor of production, the land. It is well known 
that in all slave countries the land rapidly loses fer- 
tility. 

Now if the system of chattelism were impossi- 
ble w^hen labor under it 3'ielded no surplus, so the 
entire capitalistic incomes of rent, interest and 
profits must cease, the moment the employment of 
labor ceases to be productive beyond the cost of its 
support, and all our legalized machinery and class 
institutions will become then as useless as a vacu- 
um pump in a dry well. In the field of more inde- 
pendent self-employment, the truth of this position 
is quite as apparent. Were the worker alone in the 
w^orld, a single failure to meet the necessities of his 
existence would end in tlie extinction of the man 
and of his type. Is not then the increase of wealth 
in every form dependent on this single fact that la- 
bor applied to land or to things derived from the 
land is able to exceed in production what such la- 
bor absorbs in consumption ? 

All matters involved in superintendence, in 
distribution and in exchange, come under the head 
of labor, and are subject to the same economic law, 
as other aids in co-operative production. Unless 
such labor adds to production more than it takes 
away, it could not economically survive, in any de- 
partment except where favored by cunning class 
rule enforcing predatory contributions. And this 
must be true of every occupation or calling of men, 
whatever ; whether of mere muscular toil, of skilled 
or artistic work, of director's function, manage- 
ment of domain, of plant, of merchandise, or of 
money and exchange. As to the ownership of this 
increase no ethical or economic concept can be log- 
ically admitted, except on the assumption that each 
possesses that share of the increase which his serv- 
ices over cost have earned. In any civil or moral de- 
termination of the questions involved in trade, or 
general laws of business, priority must be given to 
the question of ownership. To whom does the 
profits of social industry belong ? After the cost of 
the keep of the laborer is deducted, ( which we see 
must be done under any system of slavery, serfdom 
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or capitalidin ) the **lord of the land" enters his 
claim : " The increase is mine as owner of the do- 
main and ( if also a slaveholder ) the laborer." And 
by law the land is his and the rent is his under law 
and under law alone. Next comes the speculative 
trader : " I have assisted in this production, by 
promoting exchange. After the cost of labor is 
paid, and the landlord gets his rent there is still a 
surplus left. That belongs to me." '*But stop," 
says the money lender: "Your ability to work 
your 'racket' is altogether due to the money I lent 
you to corner the market with. I must have my 
interest." And so political economists, to make a 
show of equalness to all parties have divided the 
productions of labor into four distinct parts : 
"'Wages," ( living cost while working ), " Rent, In- 
terest and Profit." They thus unceremoniously 
quarter upon unconscious labor three nearly use- 
less classes, as prime factors. It does not need to 
mention the various devices to increase the spoil, 
through tariffs, patent rights, etc. All profits how- 
ever named are found, in the last analysis, to de- 
pend wholly upon the ability of the worker to pro- 
duce more than his cost of living. 

Now as regards any actual, useful service any 
of these parties may render to the co-operative 
work, in production, distribution or exchange, they 
are justly entitled to share. But under our class 
laws, the shares going to the exploiters are not for 
services of this kind but of an opposite character ; 
to prevent production, defeat distribution and in- 
terrupt the circulations of exchange, which in the 
absence of discriminating laws would go smoothly 
on, each renderer of service receiving his proper 
share of the general increase of wealth. 

When the landholder keeps his soil up to the 
economic requirement by expenditure of labor in 
returning the fertile elements and yields full op- 
portunity to labor ; should he inherit or have right- 
fully secured the occupation of land of superior 
quality, and wisely employed himself in promoting 
production, not only a comfortable support during 
the time employed but a proportionate share of the 
products of the industry are rightfully his. And it 
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does not matter whether this share is termed wages 
or is called profits or interest or rent; it is all the 
same thing, the surplus of wages. The ethical and 
economic requirements are the same, being based 
on the ground of the greatest social good. What- 
ever defeats these ends violates both morals and 
economy. 

At present, the whole surplus of agricultural 
production, over a precarious living for the laborer, 
is taken by the landlord, and those who hold under 
him, as sub-tenants or farmers. Tlie money holder, 
through loans on mortgages, or by direct pur- 
chase of land buys into this legalized privilege, 
and so shares in pirating the natural profits. The 
ability to do this greatly strengthens and extends 
the capitalistic power of money over the surplus in 
all other forms of industry and exchange; so that 
the lords of land and of money absorb more than 
one-half of the entire products of all social industry, 
the competitive wages of labor, superintendence and 
general management and the decay and wear of 
plant have to be paid from the remainder. Super- 
intendence and much skilled labor, necessarily are 
paid a just proportion and often more than that, 
but as a consequence the wages of the agricultural- 
ist, and of most employes of whom little skill is re- 
quired, are correspondingly reduced far below any 
rational conception of "a comfortable living," 
while many quite willing to work are left to invol- 
untary idleness and consequent suffering, degener- 
acy and crime. 

No logical solution can ever be arrived at in 
any department of social science unless there be 
first recognized a single source to all increase in so- 
cial wealth, viz., the product which labor effects 
above what it consumes. It appears also equally 
necessary to admit that where increase naturally 
arises under economic law, it is simply the wages 
of labor and needs no legislation to establish or reg- 
ulate it. For if in connection with superior fertili- 
ty of soil, or of favorable location for exchange, or 
shrewd interpretation of supply and demand, of 
superior strength or skill, these wages may appear 
at times very unequal —inevitable and constantly 
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occurring changes and a general freedom tx) engage 
in new and varied industries will reduce these dis- 
parities to a minimum, as may hereafter be more 
fully shown and illustrated. 
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